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466 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST [n. s., 12, 1910. 

the creation of men from feathers (pp. 84, 149, 203) ; the conception of Skunk 
as a powerful public enemy, ultimately overcome by a ruse (pp. 1 17-120); 
the existence of a gigantic bird (Yellokin) carrying off children, and, like 
the corresponding Nii'neyunc bird of the Shoshone, slain while drinking 
(p. 164); and the familiar tale of the Bear and the Fawns (pp. 103-109; 
111-112). 

In many of the myths, Coyote figures as one of the principal personages. 
Dr Merriam characterizes him, not quite felicitously, as "the Creator, a 
divinity of unknown origin and fabulous 'magic,' whose influence was always 
good" ; the less favorable picture presented of him by the Wipa and Northern 
Mewuk is explained away as due to the influence of neighboring stocks (p. 18). 
To avoid misconstruction it should be noted that even in the myths of other 
tribes Coyote's ends are attained by trickery (p. 39, 84) and that the Middle 
Mewuk also emphasize his selfishness (p. 63). 

Part 2, purporting to deal with "Present Day Myths," contains a mass 
of miscellaneous folk-lore, including beliefs concerning animals, ghosts, and 
fabulous beings. Of the latter, the Rock Giant (pp. 231 ff.) recalls the Sho- 
shone cannibal that used to lie in ambush to catch women, carried them off 
on his back, and ate them up. The gigantic Dzo'avits of Shoshone mythol- 
ogy, besides picking up people and tossing them into their bags, are said to 
have lived in stone houses, and may thus be even more closely related to the 
Mewan giants. 

A number of illustrations — mostly from original paintings by Mr E. W. 
Deming — form a pleasing feature of the book. The composition of some of 
them is naturally influenced by the somewhat nebulous character of the 
personages portrayed in the myths. The pictures of the Fawn and the 
Bear and of the flute-player putting the valley people to sleep bear the 
distinctive charm of the quaintly humorous. Robert H Lowie 

Las Viejas Razas Argentinas: Sets Cuadros Murales: Texto explicativo. 

By FiLix F. OuTES y Carlos Bruch. Buenos Aires, 1910. Pp. 114, 

with 6 accompanying charts. 

These six excellent charts, each of which contains illustrations of the 
natural environment, archeological remains, material life, psychic expression, 
family life, social organization, etc., of the people concerned, with portraits 
of natives and a map showing the position and extent of their habitat, etc., 
are intended for educational purposes, having been approved by the National 
Council of Education, as giving in graphic form the necessary information 
concerning the primitive peoples of the Republic. The six groups of Indians 
considered are: (i) Peoples of the mountain-regions of the Northeast (the 
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Diaguitas principally, — Atacamas, Omaguacas, Quilmes, Acalanios, etc.; 
also the Tonocotds, Sanavirones and Comechingones) ; (2) Peoples of the 
selvas of the Chaco (Mataco-Mataguayas, Chorotes, Tobas, Chiriguanos) ; 
(3) Peoples of the littoral of the great rivers (Charruas, Cainguis, etc.) ; (4) 
Peoples of the pampas and llanuras (Querandies, Puelches, Araucanos) ; 
(5) Peoples of Patagonia; (6) Peoples of Tierra del Fuego (Onas, Yamanas 
or Yahgans). Each chart contains from 17 to 28 illustrations. The "explan- 
atory text" is for the teacher and consists of a rhume of the ethnology of the 
peoples treated of with brief bibliographies for more detailed information. 
The illustrations in the charts are listed and explained by number in the 
text. This is something we might well copy in North America, for, if revo- 
lutions are so frequent to the South, more than one of the Latin Republics 
has always something to teach us in the way of scientific discoveries or their 
practical application from a pedagogical point of view. The authors are 
to be congratulated on what seems to be a good piece of work. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Sumarios de las Conferencias y Memorias presentadas al XVII Congreso Inter- 
nacional de los Americanistas, sesion de Buenos Aires 16 al 21 de mayo de 
igio. Coleccion completa reunida por Robert Lehmann-Nitsche, Secre- 
tario General del Congreso. Buenos Aires: Imprenta y Casa editora 
"Juan A. Alsina," 1910. 

Dr R. Lehmann-Nitsche, general secretary of the Seventh International 
Congress of Americanists, held at Buenos Aires on May, 1910, has gathered 
together and published (with separate pagination for each) in a volume of 
more than 100 pages, the abstracts of all papers offered at the Congress. 
In cases where the abstract was not composed originally in Spanish, it is 
given both in that and the first language. The papers are distributed as 
follows: paleoanthropology 3; physical anthropology 5; linguistics 10; 
ethnology and archeology 31 (Mexico, C. America, and Brazil 3; Peru and 
Bolivia 6; Calchaqui 8; Chile 9; Chaco and Alto Parana 5) ; general eth- 
nology 6; colonial history 6, — a total of 61 communications. Among the 
authors of papers are Ameghino, Hrdlicka, Ambrosetti, Mochi, Belmar, De 
Charencey, Lafone Quevedo, K. von den Steinen, R. Lenz, R. Lehmann- 
Nitsche, Adela Breton, H. von Ihering, E. Seler, M. Schmidt, M. Uhle, C. 
Bruch, T. Guevara, V. Fric, L. M. Torres, J. T. Medina, H. ten Kate, etc. 
According to F. Belmar the Otomi is not at all a "monosyllabic" tongue; 
the Comte de Charencey thinks the verb in Tzotzil is more archaic than in 
Maya proper; S. A. Lafone Quevedo advocates the pronominal method of 
classifying American languages; K. von den Steinen calls attention to a Ms. 



